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The Philanthropist. 


Mr, Robert Owen, the well-known philanthropist, is 
publishing a series of letters through the medium of the 
London journals, with the benevolent design to alleviate 
the local distresses under which the people labour, and to 
promote the permanent comfort and security of the people 
and their rulers. The motive which actuates Mr. Owen 
ought to secure for his speculations a patient hearing; and 
in order to promote his views, it is our present intention 
to republish his correspondence with the London press 
through the medium of the Kaleidoscope. We say it is 
our intention, because we cannot speak positively on that 
point. We stand pledged, in the conduct of our work, to 
abstain from religious and political controversy ; and Mr. 
Owen is so much in the habit uf: introducing such topics 
into his writings, that we apprehend that we may meet, in 
some of his future letters, with forbidden ground, where 
we must not follow him. 

Whatever may be thought of the practicability of Mr. 
Owen's theories on the large scale, it is certain that he has 
been eminently successful at-New Lanark, according to 
the concurrent testimony of all who have visited that ex- 
traordinary establishment, and have taken the pains to 
examine how the system works in practice. 

If, however, Mr. Owen, in his amiable zeal for the good 
of the human race, expects to form a general bond of union 
which shall comprehend the world, or even that circum- 
teribed portion of it which is comprised under the title of 
Great Britain, we fear that if he live to the age of Methu- 
telah, be will find his object as distant from its completion 
as it is at this moment.—£dit, Kal. 





ADDRESS TO THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
—_— 

In September, 1818, I presented to you a memo- 
rial ; and in the October of the same year I presented 
another, through the late Lord Castlereagh, to the 
Allied Powers, assembled in Congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. ; 

These memorials related to the gencral state of 
the civilized world, as it existed at that period ; and 
to these I beg to refer you for an explanation of the 
eauses that have created the general changes which 
bav- occurred in Eutope and America from that 
time up to the present period. 

Upon perusing these memorials you will perceive, 
that, without the alteration of a single word, they 
describe the exact condition of the leading Powers, 
and their respective populations, in Europe and 
America, as they exist at this moment. 


may be made superabundantly sufficient, to supply 
the physical wants of the human race, however ra- 
pidly the population of the world may increase. 


acquired over the productions by which the physical 
wants of mankind are supplied. 


“A period has arrived in which a greater change in 


world has yet witnessed ; but, in all its extent, the 
change will be high}y beneficial to every individual 
and to all states. It is a period when the errors 
which have hitherto ‘perplexed mankind are about 
to be unravelled ; and, in consequence, the obstacles 
which stood in the way of human improvement and 
enjoyment will be removed. 

“‘The immediate causes which make this change 
certain and necessary are, the overwhelming effects 
of new scientific power, and the rapidly increasing 
knowledge of all classes of men. 


little avail in the creation of wealth, while the latter 
will make evident to the people the absolute neces- 
sity which has thus arisen for them to give a dif- 
ferent direction to their powers, and will inform 
them also how the change is to be effected. 
“To this day the means of consumption, or of ob- 
taining the necessaries of life, by the working classes, 
have been acquired solely through the medium of 
their labour, the value of which the new power has 
already much diminished. And the certain cense- 
quences of the undirected progress of this power 
will be to reduce the exchangeable value of manual 
labour until it falls below the means of procuring a 
wretched subsistence for any large proportion of the 
working classes, while the remainder of them must 
be starved out of existence. 
“Such is the nature of the contest, which has 
already continued for some time, and which now 
exists in full activity, between scientific power and 
manual labour—between knowledge and ignorance ; 
but no one who comprehends any thing of the sub- 
ject can for a monient doubt the result.” 

The period has arrived when this change has be- 
come inevitable throughout the British dominions ; 
and the causes which have produced the necessity 
for it in these countries are in active progress in the 
United States, in France, over Europe generally, 
and in many parts of Asia. 

The new scientific powers of production, which, 
during the late revolutionary war of France, made 
such progress in Great Britain, as by their effects to 
astonish her allies, her enemies, and the world, have 
now taken deep root in the United States and in 
many of the nations of Europe ; and this new power, | 
which no human efforts can now arrest in its conti- 
nually increasing progress, is alteady sufficient, or 


Such is already the dominion which science has 


human affairs will be forced on the world than the 


fear of it, should be longer numbered among the 
evils to which humanity is liable, except through 
the want of knowledge, and consequent misrule, of 
those who govern. t 

The most ample means to secure permanent 
abundance for the population whom you govern, 
and whose happiness or misery depends upon your 
knowledge or ignorance, are now at your disposal, 
and wait only for you to give them a right direction. 

In the words, then, ‘of the second memorial, to 
which I have already referred, it is strictly true that 
“The period has arrived when the means are become 
obvious by which, without violence, fraud, or dis- 


“The former will soon render human labour of}order uf any kind, riches may be created in such 


abundance, and advantageously for all, that the 
wants and wishes of every human being, relative to 
real wealth, may be more than satisfied.” 

But the still more important knowledge has been 
acquired, and is now offered for your consideration, 
by means of which you would be enabled to remove, 
from among the people over whom you rule, and 
fro.n their descendants to the latest posterity, the 
cause of all intellectual and moral evil ever expe- 
rienced in human society. 

The inhabitants of the world have heretofore 
lived under the impression that the thoughts and 
the convictions of each individual were of his own 
formation ; and that they depended upon his will, 
which they supposed to be an independent part of 
his nature. They have, therefore, been angry because 
of each other’s thoughts and convictions; and have, 
consequently, been, without exception, ignorantly 
cruel and unjust, individually and nationally. 

The inhabitants of the world have also existed to 
the present time under the impression that each 
individual possessed a power, of his own formation, 
to like or dislike things, and to love or hate persons 
at his pleasure. 

They have, therefore, been angry with each other 
when they did not like or dislike, and love or hate, 
according to the fanciful or arbitrary notions of indi- 
viduals or nations. 

Experience has now proved that these are impres- 

sions, arising not from facts, but from imaginary 
notions, opposed to all facts; and that hence alone 
has proceeded all the intellectual and moral evil ; 

or, in other words, all the irrationality which the 

world has ever known. 

The cause of all the misery which has existed is 


thus before yon; and you possess the most ample 
power to remove that cause in this generation, 
without injury to yourselves or others. 


Will you not, then, remove it, and thereby with- 


draw all the evil and misery from among yourselves, 
and all those whose well-being and happiness are 
under your guidance and control ? 








In the first of these memorials it is stated that 





It is unnecessary, therefore, that poverty, or the 


Will you not unite among yourselves for your 
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safety, and seriously deliberate what measures may 
be the most beneficially adopted under the new cir- 
cumstances which have arisen, and the knowledge 
ef which can be no longer withheld from the general 
population of the world? 

Can all your present wealth and power procure a@ 
higher enjoyment than that of becoming the active 
instruments of securing the future happiness of the 
human race? 

To accomplish the object of all my exertions it is 
necessary for me to economize time and money; 
and when the end to be attained is the permanent 
well-being of mankind, ceremonies become less 
important. 

I feel myself, therefure, obliged to make this com- 
munication to each Government, through the me- 
dium of the public press ; in which form I beg each 
of you to accept it with the same kind feelings and 
attention which my former communications expe- 
rienced from many of you. 

Bedford-square, Jan. 6. 


—-— 


ROBERT OWEN. 














é a 

Che Bouquet. 

"1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY? 4 


A MORAL TALE. 
—-— 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

In the evening, Maria Lenox came as usual. 
“Here,” said she, pulling out a handful of cards 
from her reticule, and throwing them on the tea- 
table, “here is some of your property, Catharine.” 

Catharine eagerly flew toexamine them. “ Well, 
this is some consolation,” she exclaimed. “I really 
believed none of these ladies meant to return m 
visit; but how came they to leave these cards wit 
you?” 

“Not being at home when we called,” answered 
Maria, “they took it for granted that, like myself, 
you were a young lady staying with Mrs. Benson, 
and therefore left these cards with those they left for 
as. 

“T wish Mrs. M—d—n and Madame de N—— 
had made the same mistake,” said Catharine, the 
cloud again gathering over her brow. “I should 
then have been saved the most mortifying scene, 
the most provoking accident that could have hap- 
pened.” 

When she described, with atone of voice in which 
she would have described some great calamity, the 
condition of the dining room—the disordered table 
—the heer streaming on the carpet,—but above all, 
her mother’s disaster—the broken pipe and scattered 
ashes,—the tout ensemble struck Maria as so ludi- 
crous, that she burst into a loud and uncontrolled 
laugh, declaring it would make an excellent comic 
acene for the stage. 

A glance at Catharine’s reddening cheek and 
darkening brow checked her mirth, since it would 
have been very inconvenient to her to quarrel with 
her dear friend 

Charles, with undiszuised disgust, arose and left 
the room, and even the good-natured Timothy felt 
some resentment at hearing his mother laughed at, 
and his sister’s distress turned into a joke. 

“Hang it, then,” said he, “I see nothing, Miss, for 
my part, so laughable in my poor mother’s falling 
down and almost breaking her bones as well as her 

i > to? 
i faria, to conceal her inclination again to laugh, 
jumped up, and arranging the cards in the card 
rack, “ Look, Catharine,” said she,“ how charmingly 
1 have managed to display every name in due order!” 





dear friend’s thoughts, and dispersed the gathering 
storm. 

“Charmingly indeed,” she replied—“ but they do 
not make half so grand an appearance as if the 
ministers’ cards were among them. The plain Ma- 
dames and Mrs. are nothing compared to the titles 
on the gentlemen’scards. Indeed, iudeed, Timothy, 
you must call on all the ministers ; Colonel Lenox 
or Mr. Benson will be so kind as to introduce you, 
and then, if they an’t told any thing about you, or 
where you live, they will think you some stranger, 
perhaps a stranger of distinction, and leave not only 
cards at these gentlemen’s lodgings, but invitations 
too—oh, how delightful that will be; do ‘Timothy, 
that’s a good soul—do call on them all.” 

“Hang it,” said Timothy, “ what kind of a figure 
would J make before Barons and Counts and Ex- 
cellencies, and I don’t know what all; the very 
thought puts me all in a shudder; hang it, I will 
make no such fool of myself.” 

“ Well, that is very ill-natured of you, Tim, so itis. 
Only imagine now, how our mantel-piece would 
look, if in the card-rack were displayed the large 
elegant cards of the ministers, all flourished over 
with “His Excellency the Ambassador from ——; 
Mr. —, minister of his Britannic Majesty ; Count 
——. ambassador and minister plenipotentiary from 
—; Count Nicholas ——; Baron de——; Che- 
valier de O——;” and then all the secretaries of 
legation, and private secretaries in the bargain—oh, 
it makes my very heart beat to think of it! Do, 
‘Maria, use your influence with my brother. One 
thing more, Maria, I have to ask of you, to let me 
have the card Mrs. M—d—n left for you, to put up 
here—I know you won't care, because you know, as 
there are several ladies at your house, there must be 
several of Mrs. M—d—n’s cards, and no one will 
know which is yours.” 

“Oh, if you wish, you may have all the cards that 
are left for me, and the notes of invitation too, to put 
in your card-racks. I heard the other day of a lady 
that filled her card racks in that manner. And my 
dear Mr. M‘Carty I think I can propose a way that 
will accommodate you too, and enable you to gratify 
your sister at an easy rate. You can go at an hour 
when it is nearly certain they are all out, for I am 
told all the foreign ministers constantly attend the 
debates in Congress: now, if to yourname you add, 
likewise on your cards, “ at Davis’s Hotel,” they will 
certainly think you are a stranger in Washington, 
and if your cards are left with Mr. Bensun’s, they 
will think, too, you are a stranger of distinction, 
and the very next day their cards will be left at 
Davis's for you. All you will have todo, is to give 
the servant who attends the bell a dollar or two, and 
bid him, when you are inquired for, say you are not 
at home. Papa says he has known several young 
men do it, even. mechanics, and by this means they 
get to the drawing-room and parties of the secreta- 
ries and foreign ministers.’ 

This plan was so easy and simple, that Timothy 
made no objection, though he felt some dread of his 
introduction to Mr. Benson. Maria, however, quickly 
removed his apprehensions by describing that gentle- 
man as one of the finest, best-natured, and most plea- 
saut men she had ever seen. 

As Mrs. M—d—n had returned Catharine’s visit, 
she could, without impropriety, go to the drawing- 
room, and through the influence of the good-natured 
Mr. Benson, with whom Maria was already on good 
terms, Mrs. Benson, though not without reluctance, 
was induced once more to matronize that young lady, 
Mrs. Benson, as we have before said, was a lady of 
very aristocratical feelings, and with her birth, in- 
herited likewise some of the prejudices of her Eu- 
ropean ancestors. She did not approve of what she 
called “the mixture of all ranks,” but thought that 
each party would be benefited by having obvious 
lines of demarcation drawn between the different 
ranks of society. She was one of those who advo. 
cate what is called a court circle, to consist exclu. 





sively of men in high oy stations, and the diplo- 
matic corps. Her husband laughed at her notions, 


This, as she expected, gave a mew turn to her pinched her cheek, and called her his little aristo- 





crat, and declared, as there was no king, there could 
be no court; or, that the people of America, bein 
the sovereigns of America, the court circle must be 
co-extensive with the circle of sovereign power, 
These disputes were always amicably carried on, and 
if he pinched her cheek and called her aristocrat, 
she, most sagaciously, and prophetically, too, would 
shake her head, and call him a democrat, and bid 
him, ‘in the language of the Quarterly Review, (and 
she studied the Quarterly Iteview with most sympa. 
thetic feelings, ) “ beware how, in pulling down one 
tyrant, he did not raise many in its stead. Our 
nation are making an experiment, (she would add,) 
and, as the Quarterly Review says, ‘ trying with how 
little government society can be held together, with 
how few institutions, and at how cheap a rate, and 
they exclaim, ‘Is thisa safe experiment? Canit 
possibiy be a successful one? Can it tend to reform 
and to exalt the manners and morals of the people 
on whom it is made??” 

“ And why not?” exclaimed an old Senator, who 
sat by, smiling at a — political warmth, “ and 
why not? ‘Truly, according to these infallible gen. 
tlemen of the Quarterly Review, because we have 
pulled down the three great pillars of European 
despotism—King, Church, and Nobility, instead of 
which, we have given to our people, power, religion, 
and equality, three most dreadful scourges to be 
sure |”? said he, shaking his head. 

“ Pshaw,” said her husband, “ our petticoat politi. 
cians, and the Quarterly Review politicians, argue 
just alike. You agree admirably, my dear. Give 
you kings and nobility, court circles and court 
dresses, privileges and “yng and, according to your 
notions, the nation will be great, and wise, and vir 
tuous ; the people happy, at least the men in place, 
and the ladies at court. Pho, pho, my love,” added 
he in a kinder voice, as he saw his reflection on pet. 
ticoat politicians had wounded her pride, for Mrs. 
Benson, as we have said, had pride, “leave such old 
notions for the old world, our new notions better 
suit our new world; and trust me, before you area 
great-grandmother, the Quarterly Review will not 
exist, or which I think, most likely, it will alter its 
tone. Our experiment will be successful, and either 
convert or annihilate all such politicians.” 

In our government the niajority will rule, so the 
court circle plan failed, and, as Mr. Benson observed, 
the drawing-room circle was, as it ought to be, co-ex. 
tensive with the sovereign power. The President 
was the people’s servant, and the President’s house 
the people’s house. 

In later years these rights have been somewhat 
encroached on, and it remains yet to be seen how 
far the people will be able to maintain their claims. 
Mr. Benson at least often said he had his fears, “ for 
who can resist the ladies??? said he, “ and every lady 
is at heart an aristocrat, and that is not speaking so 
ill of the sex, my dear, as a favourite poet of yours, 
and so I hope you will forgive me that, although I 
acknowledge [ deprecate your power.” 

“And well you may deprecate it,” said the old 
Senator, “for if the ladies once get the upper hand, 
we shall have need to conquer Mexico, and I know 
not whether even its mines will supply their thirst 
for luxury and finery. Every one has not the philo. 
sophic firmness of a Franklin; when his daughter 
sent to him while he was in London for a bunch of 
ostrich feathers for her bonnet, he wrote her word 
that she could find just as handsome in ber poultry 
yard, and bade her pluck a plume from the old 
rooster’s tail.’’ 

“ Ha, ha, ha, my dear wife, how would you like 
that? Come now, tell the truth, are you not glad 
that your husband is not a great philosopher, but 
a most good-natured rattle cap—though he is a de 
mocrat—yet one who puts his purse-strings into 
your hands.” 

“ Ah!” whispered Mrs. Benson, tenderly, so that 
he only heard her, 2s ic stooped again to pinch her 
pretty rosy cheek—* Ah! your heart-strings rather, 
and [ will ask nothing more.” 

“ Not even pearls or diamonds ;”’ said he, looking 
affectionately at her, 
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« Pearls and diamonds,” replied she, pressing the 
hand that had fallen into hers—“ pearls and dia- 
monds are trash in the comparison !”’ 

Mr. Benson turned to a window, and for a few 
moments was serious—“ What a fool [ am!” thought 
he; “ where else can I find so much loveliness ?— 
and not in the whole world so much goodness. Fool, 
=-pho, it is worse than folly—madness ; it is worse 
than madness: then suddenly turning—“ My dear,” 
said he, “ if you are going to be at home this even- 
ing, I will give up that engagement I was telling you 
of and stay with you.” 

“ Will you!” exclaimed his wife, her eyes spark- 
ling, and her face glowing with delight, “then I shall 
certainly stay at home to-night.” She caught his 


hand. 

“ Pho,”’ said he, meeting the eyes of the old Se- 

nator fixed on them, “don’t be silly, don’t expose 

ourself; we are not going to play Darby and Joan, 
if we stay at home, I will ask a few members to join 
us at cards, and those two pretty girls too; you can 
invite them.” 

The brightness vanished from the eye, and the 
glow faded from the cheek of Mrs. Benson. She 
made noreply, though a sigh would escape as she 
bowed her head in acquiescence. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STRANGER. 
& TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


By Geary G. Bell. Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


*¢ In nobil sangue vita umile e quicta, 
Ea in alto intelictio un puro core 3 
Frutto senile in sul giovenil fiore : 
Ed in aspetto pensoso anima licta.”—PstRARCH. 
a 
flodnet is a village in Shropshire. Like all other vil- 
es in Shropshire, or any where else, it consists princi- 
par of one long street, with a good number of detached 
ses scattered here and there in its vicinity. The street 
is on a slight declivity, on the sunny side of what in 
Rngland they call a hill. It contains the shops of three 
butchers, five grocers, two bakers, and one apothecary. 
On the right hand, as you go south, is that very excellent 
inn, the Blue Boar; and on the left, nearly opposite, is 
the public hall, in which all sorts of meetings are held, 
and which is alternately converted into a dancing-school, 
@ theatre, a Methodist chapel, a ball-room, an auction- 
room, an exhibition-room, or any other kind of room that 
may be wanted. The church is a little farther off, and 
the parsonage is, as usual, a white house, surrounded 
with trees, at one end of the village. Hodnet is, more- 
ever, the market-town of the shire, and stands in rather 
® populous district; so that, though of small dimensions 
itself, it is the rallying place, on any extraordinary occa- 
sion, of a pretty numerous population. 

One evening in February, the mail from London weet 
at the Blue Boar, and a gentleman wrapped in a travelling 
eloak came out. The guard handed him a small port- 
manteau, and the mail drove on. The stranger entered 
the inn, was shown into a parlour, and desired that the 
landlord and a bottle of wine should be sent tohim. The 
order was speedily obeyed; the wine was set upon the 
table, and Gilbert Cherryripe himself was the person who 
eet it there. Gilbert next proceeded to rouse the slumber- 

fire, remarking, with a sort of comfortable look and 
tone, that it was a cold, raw night. His guest assented 
with a nod. ; 

* You call this village Hodnet, do you not?” said he, 
inquiringly. 
me) Yes. Sir, this is the town of Hodnet.”” (Mr. Cherry- 
ripe did not like the term *‘village.”) ‘* And a prettier 
little place is not to be found in England.” 

** So I have heard; and as you are not upon any of the 
great roads, I believe you have the reputation of being a 
primitive and unsophisticated race.”” : 

* Privitive and sofisticated, did you say, Sir? Why, as 
to that, I cannot exactly speak ; but if there is no harm in 
it, I dare say we are. But you ece, Sir, I ams vintner, 
and don’t trouble my head much about these matters.” 

- 89 much the better,” said the stranger, smiling. 
*©You and I shall become better friends; I may stay with 
you for some weeks, perhaps months. In the meantime 
get me something comfortable for supper, and desire your 
Wife to look after my bed-room.”” 

Mr, Cherryripo made one of his profoundest bows, and 
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descended to the kitchen, inspired with the deepest respect 
for his unexpected guest. 

Next day was Sunday. The bells of the village church 
had jusi finished ringing, when the stranger walked up the 
aisle, and entered, as if at random, pew which happened 
tobe vacant. Instantly every eye was turned towards him; 
for a new face was toc important an object in Hodnet to be 
left unnoticed. ** Whois he?” ** When did he come ?” 
** With whom does he stay?” ‘* How long will he be 
here?” ** How old may he be?” ** Do you think he is 
handsome?” These and a thousand other questions flew 
about in whispers from tongue to tongue, whilst the un- 
conscious object of all this interest cast his eyes calmly, and 
yet penetrating'y, over the congregation. Nor was it alto- 
gether to be wondered at that his appearance had caused 
a sensation among the good people of Hodnet; for he was 
not the kind of person whom one meets with every day. 
There was something both in his face and figure that dis- 
tinguished him from the crowd. You could not look upon 
him once, and then turn away with indifference. His 
features arrested your attention and commanded your ad- 
miration. His high Roman nose, his noble brow, his 
almost feminine lips, and beautifully regular teeth, his pale 
but not delicate cheek, his profusion of dark and curling 
hair, his black bright eyes, whose glance, without being 
keen, was intense,—all, taken together, produced an effect 
which might have excited attention on a wider stage than 
thatof Hodnet. In stature he was considerably above the 
middle height ; and there was a something in his air which 
they who were not accustomed to it did not understand, 
and which some called grace, others dignity, and others 
hauteur. When the service was over, our hero walked out 
alone, and shut himself up for the rest of the day in his 
parlour at the Blue Boar. But speculation was busily at 
work, and at more than one tea-table that evening in 
Hodnet, conjectures were poured out with the tea, and 
swallowed with the toast. 

A few days elapsed, and the stranger was almost forgot- 
ten; for there was to be a subscription assembly in Hod. 
net, which engrossed entirely the minds of men. It was 
one of the most important events that had happened for at 
least a century. Such, doings had never been known be- 
fore. There was never such a demand for milliners since 
the days of Ariadne, the first milliner of whom history 
speaks. Needles worked unremittingly from morning to 
night, and from night to morning. Fiddles were scraped 
on in private, and steps danced before looking-glasses. All 
the preparations which Captain Parry made for going to 
the North Pole were a mere joke to the preparations made 
by those who intended to go to the Hodnet assembly. At 
length the great, the important night arrived, ** big with 
the fate” of many a rustic belle. The three professional 
fiddlers of the village were elevated on a table at one end 
of the hall, and every body pronounced it the very model 
of an orchestra. The candles (neither the oil nor the coal 
gas company had as yet penetrated so far as Hodnet) were 
tastefully arranged and regularly snuffed. The floor was ad- 
mirably chalked by a travelling sign- painter, engaged for 
the purpose ; and the refreshments, in an adjoining room, 
consisting of negus, apples, oranges, cold roast beef, porter, 
and biscuits, were under the immediate superintendence of 
our very excellent friend Mr. Gilbert Cherryripe. At 
nine o'clock, which was considered a fashionable hour, the 
hall was nearly full, and the tirst country dance (quadrilles 
had not as yet poisoned the peace, and stirred up all the 
bad passions of Hodnet) was commenced by the eldest son 
and presumptive heir of old Squire Thoroughbred, who 
conducted gracefully through its mazes the chosen divinity 
of his heart, Miss Wilhelmina Bouncer, only daughter of 
Tobias Bouncer, Esquire, justice of peace in the county of 
Shropshire. 

Enjoyment was at its height, and the three professional 
fiddlers had put a spirit of life into all things, when sud- 
denly one might perceive that the merriment was for a 
moment checked, whilst a more than usual bustle per- 
vaded the room. The stranger had entered it; and there 
was something so different in his looks and manners from 
those of any of the other male creatures, that every body 
surveyed him with renewed curiosity, which was at first 
slightly tinctured with awe.—** Who can he be?” was the 
question that instantaneously started up like a crocus in 
many a throbbing bosom. ** He knows nobody, and no- 
body knows him; surely he will never think of asking any 
body to dance.” ‘* Dance!” said Miss Coffin, the apothe- 
cary’s daughter, ** I wonder who would dance with him ? 
a being whom we know no more about than we do of the 
man in the moon. Papa says he looks for all the world 
like a quack doctor."—** I rather suspect,” said Miss 
Bluebite, a starch spinster of fifty, who was considered the 
Madame de Stael of she yillage, ** I rather suspect that he 
is an Irish fortune-huntet, come for the express purpose of 
running away with some of.us. We ought to be upon our 





guard, I assure you.” Miss Bluebite was said to have 
property which brought her in seventy pounds per annum, 
and no doubt concluded that she was herself the leading 
object of the adventurer’s machinations. Had it been so 
he must have been a bold adventurer indeed. 

For a lung ‘ime the stranger s:ood aloof from the 
dancers in a corner by himself, and people were almost 
beginning to forget his presence. But he was not idle 
he was observing attentively every group, and every indi- 
vidual, that passed before him. Judging by the various 
expressions thet came over his countenance, one would 
have thought that he could read character at a single 
—— his perceptions were similar to intuitions. 

ruth obliges me to confess, that it was not with a very 
favourable eye he regarded the greater majority ef the in- 
habitants of Hodnet and its neighbourhood. Probably 
they did not exactly come up to his expectations; but 
what these expectations were, it is difficult to conceive. 

At length, however, something like a change seemed to 
come over the spirit of his dreams. His eye fell on Emil 
Sommers, and appeared to rest where it fell with no small 
degree of pleasure. No wonder :—Emily was not what is 
generally styled beautiful; but there was a sweetness, a 
modesty, a gentleness about her, that charmed the more 
the longer it was observed. She was the only child of a 
widowed mother. Her father had died many a year ago 


in battle; and the pension of an officer's widow wasallthe ° 


fortune he had left them. But nature had bestowed riches 
of amore valuable kind than those which fortune had 
denied. I wish I could describe Ewily Sommers; but I 
shall not attempt it. She was one of those whose virtues 
are hid from the blaze of the world, only to be more ap- 
preciated by those who can understand them. She was 
one of those who are seldom missed in the hour of festive 
gaiety, who pass unobserved in the midst of glare and 
bustle, and whose names are but rarely heard beyond the 
limits of their own immediate circle. But mingle with 
that circle; leave the busy world behind you, and enter 
within its circumscribed and domestic sphere, and then 
ip will discover the value of a being like to her of whom 

speak, Without her, the winter fireside, or the summer 
evening walk, is destitute of pleasure. Her winning 
smiles, her unclouded temper, her affectionate gentleness, 
must throw their hallowed influence over the scenes 
where her spirit presides, unconscious of its power, else 
they become uninteresting and desolate. I have said thas 
she is not missed in the hour of festive gaiety; but when 
she is at length removed from among us, when the place 
that knew her knows her no more, she leaves 

“A void and silent place in some sweet home,” 


and a ** long-remembered grief” throws its shadowy gloom 
over a few fond hearts. 

It was to Emily Sommers that the stranger first spoke. 
He walked right across the room, and asked her to dance 
with him. Emily had never seen him before; but cone 
cluding that he had come there with some of her friends, 
and little acquainted with the rules of etiquette, she im- 
mediately, with a frank artlessness, smiled an acceptance 
of his request. Just at that moment young Squire Tho. 
roughbred came bustling towaids her; but odserving her 
hand already in that of the stranger, he looked somewhat 
wrathfully at the unknown, and said, with much dignity 
** J, Sir, intended to have been Miss Sommers’s partner.” 
The stranger fixed his dark eye upon the squire, a slight 
smile curled on his lip, and without answering, he passeth 
on with his partner, and took his place in the poms The 
squire stood stock still fora moment, feeling as if he had 
just experienced a slight shock of eiectricity.—When he 
recovered, he walked quietly away in search of Miss Wil 
helmina Bouncer. 

It was the custom in Hodnet for the gentlemen to em- 
ploy the morning of the succeeding day in paying their 
respects to the ladies with whom they had danced on the 
previousevening. At these visits all the remarkable events 
of the ball were of course talked over. Criticisms were 
made upon the different dresses ; taries were of- 
fered on the various modes of dancing; doubts were sug. 
gested regarding the beauty of Miss A.; suspicions were 
hinted as to the gentility of Miss B,; Mr. C. was severely 
blamed for dancing thrice with Miss D.; mutual inquiries 
were made concerning the odd-looking man, who intro- 
duced himself so boldly to Mrs. and Miss Sommers, and 
who was reported even to have seen them home, or 
at least to have left the assembly along with them. We 
make no doubt that all this chit-chat was very interesting 
to the parties engaged in it; but as we have not the talents 
either of a Richardson or a Boswell, we shall not attempt 
to enter into its details, especially as our attention is more 
particularly, devoted to the ** odd-looking man” already 


spoken of, 
(To be concluded in our nest.) 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 




















PLEASURE, 
— - 
Pleasure! 1 prithee tell to me 
If true or false art thou? 
The rose upon thy Hebe cheek, 
The lustre of thine eye,—oh, speak, 
The mystery avow: 


Thy winning smile, say, Is it lent 
A phantom but to grace? 

A vell wherewith to cover care, 

A mask for misery and despair, 
And hide of tears the trace? 


And where thy dwelling, Pleasure, where, 
In palace or in hall? 

in peasant cot, or hermit cell, 

In busy mart, or lonely dell, 
In bower, or banner’d stall? 


1 hear of thee in Fashion's train, 
Yet never could I see 

In her gay region aught so fair, 

For disappointment still was there; 
Hatred and rivalry. 


And much I hear of thee in halls 

The sweet Euterpe owns; 
Where gay Terpsichore graceful moves, 
and where the muse dramatic loves 

To claim her smiles and moans. 


And thou art found in distant lands, 
The traveller boasts of thee; 
Vapours of “ Alps on Alps” that rise, 
Of Greece, and of Italian skies; 
Vet all is mockery! 


and, Pleasure, seems to me, that thou 
No dwelling hast below ; 

A very shadow, and a name 

More fleeting than the “‘ breath of Fame ;” 
A mask concealing woe!! 


Pleasure !—Delusion be thou called; 
Such title suits thee well; 

For russet clad, or robed in pride, 

Thou still, with mockery allied, 

Art but a dream-like spell. 





A VISION OF STEAM. 
(FROM THB TIMES.) 


—_— 


Bi yam summa procul villarum culmina fumant.—Virgil. 


I laid me down and slept on the floor, 
And I hada wonderful dream, 

For *‘ coming events cast their shadow before,” 
Or rather a volume of steam. 


i thought I had slept a hundred years, 
"Midst ruins and rubbish dirty, 
and suddenly ‘waked to the smiles and tears 
Of life again, and it rang in my ears, 
*Twas nineteen hundred and thirty. 


1 thought a spirit beside me stood, 
Strange in his shape and dress, 

Me wore a cow), and he wore a hood ; 
Who he was I might not guess. 


But the silence broke, and the stranger apoke,— 
I beard him in my dream— 

** Fear not, (he said,) but come and see 

New all the world is govern'd by me, 
The mighty spirit of steam.” 





Straightway, like to a falling moon, 
With a rushing sound there came 

A mighty sphere; it lighted soon, 

And what should it be but a steam balloon, 
And we entered together the same. 


And away we went o’er London far, 
As swift as the light’ning’s gleam, 

But in vain I look’d from our lofty car, 

For froin Westminster-Abbey to Temple-bar, 
They were all ina cloud of steam. 


** Come, let us nearer to the earth,” 
The mighty spirit cried; 

The car sank down, and I set forth, 
Through the streets, with him for a guide. 


«“ Now, (quoth the stranger,) approach, approach, 
I’m tired with wandering, I trow, 

So we'll get into that hackney-coach, 
*Tis the best in all the row.” 


In we got, and strange, oh strange, 
The horseless coach moved on, 
We fell from the clouds in Regent-street, 
Weglided along in our chariot fleet, 
But of all the folks we chanced to meet, 
Alas! I knew not one. 


We passed by Newgate—a crowd was there, 
And a scaffold was raised before, 

The criminal knelt and whisper'd a prayer, 
Then stood erect once more. 


Much I marvell’d he stood alone, 
But he suddenly utter’d a scream; 
Gone was all hope, on his neck @ rope 
Already noosed, from above fell down; 
The bolt slipped from its band without a hand— 
The corse swang away from its final stand—- 
They were hanging the man by steam ! 


As we return’d to our vehicle, 
A figure before us stood, 
It stood broom in hand at a dirty erossing. 
I pitied the creature, and was tossing 
A sixpence—I thought twas flesh and blood,— 


But my friend held my hand, says he, “‘'Tis wood; 
A strange thing to you it may seem, 

But let ine tell you the plan is good, 
We sweep our streets by steam !” 


We went into Paternoster-row, 
It had a mournful look, 

For passed away were Longman and Co. 
Their shop and every book. 


Yet clouds of vapour were issuing 
From each window low and high, 

As erst I have seen it wondering 
From the Brentford brewery. 


“+ Strange, strange, (said I,) that they should turn 
Their minds to such a scheme !”"— 
«« What scheme? (quoth he,) you may diseern 
They publish still, but you have to learn 
How we write and print by steam. 


«* But, come, enough of this city wide,— 
And yet one peep you must have 

At the mighty house, where you have descried 
Peers long ago in the grave.” 


Straight we alit by the House of Peers; 
It was silent—silent all— 

Tho’ all seemed ranged as in former years, 
On the benches round the wall, 


Suddenly all arose, and each 
A paper gave and took, 

It stood, it seemed, in lieu of speech, 
Intently did I look. 


1 looked again, but they stirred no more, 
They were almostas stiff and as stark as before, 
Wooden was each—blockheads were all— 
Mandarine members filled the hall, 

Oh, strange, strange, grew my dream ; 
With a grim smile the spirit said, 


«“« Think you not, of all you have visited, 
This is the best and noblest plan 
To spare the tongue and brains ef man, 
And govern the nation by steam?” 
But slowly a little vapour arose 
From the wooden Prime Minister's head ; 
It gather’d and grew, and o'er his foes 
In the opposition spread, 


inane eel 
ia 


There was a hissing, rushing noise— 

A crash, a shout, a scream 
The engine had burst ;—and, oh, the smell, 
The horrible vapour, who can tell, 

At that bursting of parliament steam ! 


It was no joke, and I awoke, 
The hissing still around me broke; 
The candles were out, my wife in a pout, 
For in my struggling dream 
I had seized the tea-urn, and turned it o’er, 
The water was swimming about the floor, 
And I was awakened by steam. 
oP.Q 








THE HovusELEss Poor.—Such has been the demand 
for shelter in the house in Shaw’s-brow, that the average. 
number of persons who have taken refuge there for the last 
few nights has been between seventy and eighty, and this 
in a small house not adapted for more than half a dozen 
persons. 

Old clothes would be very acceptable, as many of the 
inmates of this house of refuge have scarcely any cover- 
ing. Any presents of this description may be addressed 
to us, as they will, by that means, be more equally dis- 
tributed than if sent to Shaw’s-brow. ’ 

The mercury in the thermometer on Sunday night was 
five or six degrees below freezing point, with a bitter wind 
to render the temperature more intolerable. What must 
have been the sufferings of the miserable outcasts who 
took refuge in the house in Shaw's-brow, had there been 
no such establishment ? 








PREPOSTEROUS AIRS OF LES MAITRES DE DANSE. 
(Extract from chap. 24 of the “ Magic Globe, or the Bottle Imp.”) 
** You have, it seems, (said Asmodeus,) arrived at the 
conclusion that the dancing-master is much more popu- 
lar, and infinitely better paid than the philosopher. It 
was so in our friend Le Sage’s days; as you must recollect 
the answer of the maitre de danse, who, when his terms 
of four doubloons per month were objected to, as extrava- 
gant, exclaimed, * Comment beaucoup! Vous donnevriez 
bien une pistule = mois & un muitre de philosophic.’ ” 

** I recollect having been highly amused with the pas-: 
sage, (said Ferdinand ;) and it strikes me I have some- 
where read a still more whimsical observation of one of 
these great artists, although I cannot immediately bring 
the particulars to mind. Will you do me the favour to 
help me out ?” 

** You allude (said Asmodeus) to a passage in the 
correspondence of Baron Grimm, who relates an anecdote 
of a celebrated maitre de dause, which. shows that one 
man will set more value upon his heels than another 
upon his head.--The younger Vestris was sent to the 
Hotel de la Force tor refusing to dance before the Queen 
and Comte de Haga. This news caused a mighty sensa- 
tion in Paris. Some espoused the part of Vestris, and 
others that of the Court, in this important affair. But 
(says the Baron) pe can be compared to the con- 
sternation of the house of Vestris. ‘Alas! (said the god 
of dancing, with a wounded heart, and tears in his eyes,) 
THIS IS THE FIRST SQUABBLE OF OUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BOURBON FAMILY !'” , 

*¢ That (said Ferdinand) is truly a fine climax to our 
chapter on hop merchants, as Mr. Bowkitt, in the farce, 
styles the fraternity of dancing-masters. By the bye, my 
friend, I just now recollect one exception to the general 
rule we have laid down. When the Chinese Ambassador 
was in England, he was present ataCourt-ball, and when 
asked what he thought of the English dancing, he replied 
that he was surprised that people should take so much 
pains to tire themselves when they might get their servants 
to perform the drudgery for them.” 
** Apropos, (said Asmodeus,) if you are partial to the 
subject on which we are now conversing, you may derive 
much amusement, and useful instruction, ton, from the 
rey of a small, but clever little volume, recently pub- 
ished, entitled *A Glance at Almacks.’ The author re- 
lates several anecdotes of le Dien de la Danse, as the élder 
Vestris was considered dans le beau monde. On one occae 
sion (says an entertaining writer) the elder Vestris exulte 
ingly exclaimed, * How glorious was that epoch (the early 
part of his own career) which could boast the simul- 
taneous existence of the three greatest men that history 





had known,—Frederick of Prussia, Voltaire, and Ves. 
tris!" ” + 
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‘““VIVE La BAGATELLE.” 
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SUBLIME CONUNDRUMS, &ec. 
By Bitty Baacs, Jun. AND Co. 
i 


ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IW OUR LAST. 


19. When it is a stake. 

20. Because they are in Holy orders. 

91. Mercury. 

92, Mersey. ( Mercy.) 

23. Isle of Man. 

24, Because the nose will have it. ( Nves.) 
25. Because he is light fingered. 

26. Because he is egg-salted. ( Exalted.) 


NEW CONUNDRUMS. 


27. Query.—How can a man express, by five letters, 


ie 


e sentence ** I perceive you are the man 


28. When you are sticking a pin into a cat’s tail, why 


you like your own teapot when the tea is made? 


29. Why is the house of your opposite neighbour like 


rds ? 


ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES AND ENIGMAS. 


9. Pack-age. 
10. Nap-kin. 
11, Justice. (Just ice. ) 
12, Behalf. 
13. Book-case. 
XIV.—NEW EGNIMAS. 
In heaven I am for ever plac’d, 
In hell I ne’er have been, 
Altho’ the monarch and his fiends 
Without me ne’er were seen. 


Saints and archangels have me too, 
Besides the mighty one ; 

And yet to you I must declare. 
I am possess'd by none. 


All handsome maidens [ attend, 
And genteel swains enow ; 

Likewise the wrinkled and the brown, 
But can’t exist in you. 


Man without me would not be man, 
And night would not be night; 

I'm part o7 eternity, and yet 

ithout me all his right. 

The sun reveals me and the moon, 
And darkness my presence tell, 

Lightning, thunder, and every sound, 
Yea e’en the solemn knell. 


I’m found in summer’s glad’ning scenes, 
And winter’s piercing winds; 

But never in sotter breezes, 
Altho’ I'm in all kinds. 


In kingly splendour I exist 
Mid happiness and plenty ; 
I visit nobles and peasants, 
The gen’rous and the scanty. 
I’m seen in the raging ocean, 
The silent cavern too, 
And the deep glen, aad yet there’s none 
Presents my shape to you. 


I am a part of ev'ry grain 
Of all the countless sands, 

Though small in size my aid is great, 
When view'd in distant lands. 


In this, alas! I ne’er can dwell, 
In France I’m always bound ; 

Nevertheless in England oft, 
My puny form is found. 

I’m grasp’d by every enemy, 
Courted by every friend, 

I'm the first in every nation, 
And must each nation end. 


With mortals I have nought to do, 
Though a part of every thing ; 
And yet ’tis true in only one, 
I’m something—’tis nothing. 


xv. 
My first is the first of what God abhors, 
My second’s the third of the first doubled, 
My third is the third of the fifth, 
And my last, last of the first trebled. 
I, Pawl's-equare, Preston, Jan. 13, 1830. 


v. 


} the Simo. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


LARGE 8POT ON THE SUN. 
| We copy the following note from the Preston Chronicle, 
—**On Monday, the 11th of January, I observed the 
| largest spot on the sun I have ever measured. I found 
the brown shade encompassing six black spots to measure 
1-18th of the sun’s diameter. Now taking the diameter 


at 886,149 miles, the spot must be 49,230 miles. On 
| Tuesday I found the six dark spots had closed nearer to- 


gether in the middle, and the spot was then a little above 
the centre of the sun. On Saturday it will be near the 
west edge of the sun, and will soon after that go behind.— 
This is but one of a very large group of spots that are near 
it, and the whole defect is so largethat a good eye, with 
a smoked glass, I have little doubt, would see it. 
Jordan-street, Jan 12, 1830. M. HOLDEN. 





. METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 




















Barometer | Extreme! Thermo-'Extiemef State of temark> 
at during | meter8 {heat ¢u-ithe Wine at 
nova. Night. |moruing jrim Day.| at noon. noen 
Jan. | | 

6 | 30 14/ 37 0} 40 0} 43 0} W. ‘Pair. 

7 |29 64! 37 v| 40 O} 44 O N._ /|Fair 

8 | 30 00; 33 0; 35 O; 40 O N.N.E. |Fair 

9 | 29 86) 33 0/| 38 0] 43 OO: _N.W. {Rain 
10 | 29 80| 34 0; 38 0} 40 O'N.N.W.)Stormy. 
11 | 29 62) 34 O | 38 0] 40 O N.N.W./Cloudy. 
12 '29 86| 33 0! 34 Of 38 O N.N.W./Fair. 














6th, Four, p.m. rain.—10th, Stormy during night.—11th, 
Eleven, a.m. hail storm.12th, Eight, a.m. slight fall of snow. 
































Tide Table. 
Days. Morn.| Kven.| Height. Festivals, &c. « 
h.m.jh. m.jft. in 
Tuesday --19} 6 8] 6 44/11 6 
Wednesday20} 7 19) 7 51/11 10 |Fabian. 
Thursday 2]} 8 23) 8 51/12 8 /Agnes. 
Friday ----22} 9 16] 9 40/14 1 |Vincent. 
Saturday.--23/10 3/10 24/15 8 |Hilary Term begins. 
Sunday--- 24/10 46)11 7|17 2 {3d Sunday after Epiphany. 
Monday --25)11 27)11 49/18 7 |Conversion of St. Paul. 
Tuesdav .-26 919 6 














The Traveller. 
TIMBUCTOO.—RENE CAILLIE’S TRAVELS 
(Batracted from the Foreign Literary Gazette.) 
—— . 

REMARKABLE SECT.—* Amongst the tribes on the 
banks of the Rio Nunez there is a secret society, not un- 
like that of the Freemasons. It has a head, who is called 
He makes laws, and they are executed under 
his authority. This Simo lives in the woods, and is never 
seen by the uninitiated; he is attended by pupils, who 
are partly initiated in the mysteries. Sometimes he 
assumes the form of a pelican, sometimes he is wrapped 
up in the skins of wild beasts, and sometimes covered from 
head to foot with leaves, which conceal his real shape. 
Novices may be initiated at several different times of the 
year. The families in several different villages, who wish 
to have their children admitted, collect all the boys be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen, and. send for the 
Simo. He comes to the place in disguise, to circumcise 
the children, none but candidates being present at the 
operatipn. The ceremony is accompanied by a great 
feast, at the expense of the parents, who contribute ac- 
cording to their respective means. The feast lasts some- 
times for severaldays. After it is over the Simo withdraws 
to the woods, and takes with him the boys who have been 
initiated: from this time forward they have no further 
communication with their relatives. They lead a pleasant 
idle life; provisions are bestowed upon them in abundance, 
and they dwell in huts made of the branches of trees, with 
no other clothing than a few palm leaves, skilfully arranged 
from the loins half way down the thighs, the head and the 
rest of the body being quitenaked. { have often seen them 
go by with two calabashes of palm wine slung at the two 
ends of a stick, which they carried on their shoulders. 
They walk at a prodigious rate, and seem atraid of being 
seen. When the Simo or his disciples meet a stranger in 
the wood, they ask him for the watchword of the order; if 
the answer is correct, the stranger is admitted amongst 
them; if not, the master and his pupils, all armed with 
sticksand rods, attack him, and, after beating him severely, 
demand a high ransom. If an uncircumcised boy fall 
into their hands, they circumcise him, and keep him for 
the purpose of initiating him. ‘They have no mercy upon 
women, whom they beat most cruelly, and, as I have been 
told, they are sometimes barbarous enough to kill them. 
The young persons thus initiated lead this idle and vaga- 
bond life tor seven or eight years; this period, it is said, is 





| Not fail to ascribe it to the unfortunate glance. 
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Christnas Amusements. 


all the pagnes they can, and make with them a fine girdle 
which they adorn with copper bells, and send it to their 
| children, with a present of tobacco and rum for the master. 
It is only at such times that the Simo shows himself in 
public. The eve of this festival is celebrated in the woods, 
near the spot where he is to make his appearance, and he 
ives notice by his loud shouts that he means to be visible. 
ithout this notice no person excepting the initiated 
durst look at him, for they are foolish enough to think it 
unlucky, and if they were to feel ill after it, they os 
On the 
festival day, the Simo again announces his approach by 
frightful howlings, which are imitated by his pupils 
with cows’ horns. They are all armed with whips, io 
token of their authority. Those who have been for- 
merly initiated, and reside in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, collect and join in the rejoicings. They dress 
themselves in their best apparel, and preceded by the 
music of the country, as at the head of the troop. 
Atter having complimented the Simo, they make him a 
little present, and conduct him in triumph to the village 
with the sound of the tomtom. Those who are present 
accompany the music with their monotonous singing, and 
fire off guns. The women also assemble, singing, and 
bearing each a calabash of rice, which they fling at the 
Simo, by way of offering, amid dances and shouts of joy. 
These festivals are usually very gay: much palm wine 
and rum are drunk, sheep and oxen killed, and there is 
great feasting, which lasts several days. When all this 
rejoicing is over, the children, whose parents cannot afford 
to make presents to the Simo, return with him into the 
woods, and continue the same course of life for seven or 
eight years longer. When they are old enough to be 
serviceable, however, they are allowed to ot their parents, 
at the approach of the rainy season, to work in the fields; 
after which they return to the woods, and the master em- 
ploys them in cultivating his land. When the initiated 
return to their families, they set up before their doors a 
tree, or merely a stake, at the end of which is suspended 
a small piece of stuff, most commonly white. The tree 
or stake, whichever it may happen to be, is a gift from 
the master, in return for the handsome present which he 
has received. They give the name of Simo to this tree 
or stake, and it becomes their tutelar deity ; they respect 
and fear it se much, that to prevent any one from going 
to a particular spot, it is only necessary to set up a Simo 
before it. They also swear by it, and believe that a false 
oath would draw upon them the vengeance of this myste- 
rious demon ; they are even afraid of lying, lest they should 
provoke its interference. If any thing is owing to them, 
or if any one has taken from them some article which they 
cannot recover, they piously address their prayers to this, 
bit of wood, and offer it a sacrifice of rice, honey, or palm 
wine, firing off a gun at its foot. This is a species of com- 
plaint which they make to the Simo, to petition for re- 
dress. From this time, if any of the debtor’s family: 
should fall sick, it is ascribed to the agency of the Simo; 
the relations, in a fright, hasten to discharge the debt, to 
return what has been stolen, or to make reparation if any 
insult has been offered. They believe in sorcery and witch 
craft; whoever is suspected of sorcery is forthwith de- 
livered to the Simo, who acts as chict magistrate. The 
accused is questioned, and if he confesses he is condemned 
to pay a fine; if, on the other hand, he maintains his in- 
nocence, he is compelled to drink a liquor, made with the 
bark of a tree, which gives to water a beautitul red colour. 
The accused and the accuser are obliged to swallow the 
same medicine, or rather poison ; they must drink it fast- 
ing, and entirely naked, except that the accused is allowed 
the distinction of a white pagne, which he wraps round 
his loins. The liquor is poured into a small calabash, and 
the accuser and accused are forced to take an equal quan- 
tity, until, unable to swallow more, they expel it or die. 
If the poison is expelled by vomiting, the accused is inno- 
cent, and then he has a right to reparation; if it passes 
downwards, he is deemed not absolutely innocent ; and if 
it should not pass at all at the time, he is judged to be 
guilty. I have been assured that few of these wretched 
creatures survive this ordeal; they are compelled to drink 
so large adoseof the poison thatthey diealmostimmediately. 
If, however, the family of the accused consent to pay an 
indemnity, the unhappy patient is excused from drinking 
any more liquor ; he is then put into a bath of tepid water, 
and by the application of both feet to the abdomen, the 
make him cast up the poison which he has swallowed. 
This cruel ordeal 1s employed for all sorts of crimes. The 
consequence is, that ,though it may sometimes Jead to, 
the confession of crimes, it also induces the innocent to, 
acknowledge themselves guilty rather than submit to it. 
It is not lawful either to quarrel or fight near the places 
which are inhabited by the mystical magistrate. hen 








necessary for their instruction. When the parents are 
desirous of getting them back from the woods, they collect 


war is to be carried on in, the neighbourhood, notice ia . 
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given to the Simo ard his retinue to retire. If two ad- 
versaries were to fight while he was near, they would be 
forced immediately to make him a present, as a reparation 
for having disturbed him ; if they were to omit this, they 
would fancy that some great calamity was continually 
impending over them. When they carry their gift to the 
Simo, they are obliged to turn their backs to him, and 
put their hands over their eyes; he receives the offering, 
pronounces a long prayer, and picks up a little earth, 
which he throws at them in token of absolution. After 
this ridiculous ceremony, the disturbers of the Simo’s 
peace return perfectly satistied. During the few days 
that I was at Kakondy, I heard the Simo and his atten- 
dants howling horribly while dancing.” 

His story of being an Arab of Alexandria, originally 
taken prisoner by the Christians and carried into captivity, 
of his escape, and beng now returning to the place of his 
nutivity and the religion of his fathers, passing current, 
(as indeed it deserved, from the cleverness of its invention,) 
Caillié is treated with hospitality at Jenne, whence he em- 
barked for Timbuctoo. Of Jenne he tells us:— 

**T paid a visit to the market; I was surprised at the 
number of people I saw there. It is well supplied with 
all the necessaries of life, and is constantly crowded by a 
multitude of strangers, and the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages, who attend it to sell their produce, and 
to purchase salt and other commodities. There are seve- 
ral rows of dealers, both male and female. Some erect 
little palisades of straw to protect themselves from the ex- 
cessive heat of the sun, over these they throw a pagne, 
and thus form a small hut. Their goods are laid out in 
little baskets, placed on large round panniers. In going 
round the market, I observed some shops pretty wel 
stocked with European commodities, which sell at a very 
high price. There was a great variety of cotton goods, 
printed muslins, calicocs, scarlet cloth, hardware, flints, 
&ec. Nearly the wholes of these articles appeared to be 
of English manufacture. I saw, however, some French 
muskets, which are much esteemed. Among the other 
articles on sale, were glass trinkets, false amber, false 
eoral, sulphur in sticks, and gunpowder, which, I was in- 
formed, is manufactured in the country.” 


Sten and sManners. 


PIERHEAD SCENES. 
ie 
To 

My pear Faienp,—Business very often calls me to 
the Pierhead, and it is by no means the least interesting 
part of my duty, for about high-water time a great deal 
of animation and bustle prevail there as a natural con- 
sequence of the arrival and sailing of vessels. But surely 
the merchants here select the old proverb to act upon and 
sanctify their deeds by the holiness of the day ; for I have 
remarked that of all days in the week, Sunday is the 
busiest here if the wind be fair; or which is much more 
lixely, they thus ** sugar o’er the devil,” and at the same 
time very cleverly throw the onus of their transgressions 
upon other people's shoulders. 

The vessel is cleared out, I say, on a Saturday, as a 
ehosen day ; the captain has got his money and despatches, 
and is told he must go to sea the day following: they 
wish him good bye dingly—sq every thing up— 
rab their hands for joy, and off to their country houses. 
Ov Monday morning, as soon as their quill drivers are 
sufficiently astir, they leave their downy pillow, call in at 
the Room, and find that the —— passed the Ormshead at 
6 p. m. the night before,—rub their hands again, and start 
fair to business; that is, to torture a fresh victim on the 
same rack. The poor captain, in the meantime, scratches 
his bead and wishes himself off Cape Clear, but finds he 
must first march over a mountain of bills of lading without 
knowing the way ; in other words, he bas some hundreds 
or so of said documents to sign, one-half of which are 
unexamined. However, by dint of patience, by dogging 
the heels of the broker's clerk, by risking his soul's per- 
dition, and cursing like a negro-driver, he gets the vessel 
ready for sea, and about the time that the light of the 
sun is obliging all other lights to ** hide their diminished 
heads,"” the poor man is seeking a little repose for his 
weariness. He has enjoyed it for perhaps three-quarters 
efen hour, when tap comes the servant maid, aod in o 














still small voice, like that of conscience, whispers that a 
person is below with a message from the owner. His 
tormented soul vents its unquietness in a mode which 
causes a little disturbance to the nervous system of said 
servant maid; but there’s no alternative. He answers 
the summons, and finds waiting for him a boy of fourteen, 
with a letter from his owner to his consignee, which, being 
very particular, was to be delivered ‘into the captain’s 
own hands."—** That’s all, Sir.””—** That's all !"—** Yes, 
Sir.”"—** D——.and——"” + No, he does not finish the 
sentence; it regurgitates in his throat like the growl of a 
chided mastiff, and the impulse which was sending it 
forth being timely governed, he does not pitch the boy of 
fourteen, and the letter with him, out of the window, but 
rather hastily puts the one into his pocket and the other 
on the safest side of the door. Then comes a hasty break- 
fast—an abrupt leave-taking—and away on board,— 
where he thanks God for any escape from a turmoil worse 
by far to him than the angry elements and the chafed sea. 

If, as I was saying, the weather happen to be moderate, 
the wind fair, the tide at a convenient hour, and yourself 
disposed to take a walk to the Pierhead, you are sure to 
find that the dock-gatemen have plenty to do on a Sun- 
day; the body by whom they are employed are rich 
enough to purchase them absolution for this trespass of 
the commandment, but whether they do so or not I can- 
not tell. Just as I have described, however, was the state 
of things when I went down to look for an inward-bound 
vessel, on one of the brightest mornings of the bright 
month of May. In correspondence with the radiance 
which a brilliant sun and an unclouded sky imparted to 
every object, were the gay and lively liveries of the assem- 
bled spectators, fatiguing and again relieving the eye with 
@ variety upon which the weaver and the dyer had ex- 
hausted all the resources of their arts, and putting to 
shame the ungracious dictum of the poet, that ‘* beauty 
is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” How happy 
seem they in vacuity. of:thought, or rather in the dominion 
of that all-engrossing thought—the gratification of their 
own vanity, and the mortification of that of others! How 
little do they care for the grief of parting friends, now on 
the point of pronouncing for the first time, and yet per- 
haps for ever, the dreaded word ** Farewell!” A fice 
American ship, coming out of dock, was now opposite to 
where I stood, and my eye rested, as though by fatality, 
upon a group standing on the deck, a little concealed by 
the mainmast, which, at once, gave my thoughts and 
feelings a substantial form, ** a local habitation.”” There 
they stood ticing ingly unnoticed. Sorrow lay 
like an incubus upon their hearts, robbing every faculty 
of its sense and power of enjoyment. There were two 
sisters, (their likeness to each other told it to us,) a young 
man, either a brother or a near relative to them, appa- 
rently a passenger, and an elderly lady. The feelings of 
the younger females, more particularly of one of them, 
seemed to be powerfully affected; their sobs were almost 
convulsive, and it was evident, painfully evident, that 
their grief was sincere and deeply seated: but stern and 
unrelenting Destiny was dividing them from some most 
cherished object of their hearts’ affections. 

Sympathy with them had taken my memory by the 
hand, and was leading her in an excursive range over past 
times and circumstances, wherein I and those dear to me 
were similarly situated. In reality I was standing with 
folded arms, and eye *‘intent upon the earth,” upon the 
Pierhead at Liverpool. In imagination, under the shade 
of a lofty oak, which, perchance, still rears its majestic 
head on the road-side, avout a mile from the village of 
Sandwich, in Kent, bidding **Good bye” to my brother, 
—a brother with whom I interchanged the fondest and 
most devoted attachment—an attachment strengthened, 
hallowed almost by the more than ordinary link of con- 
sanguinity which united us, for we were twins. The 
scene was again before me; the angle of the road where 
he stopped and looked back at me—that look his last 








avd wavcd his hand—s farewell for ever, (for the dark 


sea entombs him,)—when a cry from several voices 

my ear,—** A man in !”—** Throw a rope overboard !"_ 
** Port the helm—hard !”—** Hard aport !"=—** Bear be 
off there, forward !’"—I ran with the crowd to the spo, 
& man, endeavouring to reach the pier from the 

had fallen in, just as the. foretop-sail had been set, anj 
she was coming rapidly through the passage,—there wy 
not room for him to swim even if he could, and the generg 
fear was that he would be drowned under the vegul, 
bottom, or jammed between her and the gates. Am, 
ment or two of painful suspense for his fate, and then, 
as the ship swung to starboard, he appeared—miraculous 
saved, by catching hold of a lead-line which one of ty 
men had hove overboard, and.sinking deeper than the resi, 
was the means of his preservation. L. 
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=ctentific sotices. 


ON THE ADVANTAGE OF LARGE WHEELS To Rai, 
WAY CARRIAGES, AND ON THE MEANS OF ASCENp, 
ING INCLINED PLANES. 


















. —e- 
(From the Liverpool Mercury of Nov. 13.) 


When we witnessed some of the interesting exp, 
riments recently made on our railroad, the first cir 
cumstance which attracted our attention and excite 
our surprise was the smallness of the wheels, as all 
we had read on mechanical subjects had led us¢ 
priori to expect to see them of the largest size, capt. 
ble of being kept under proper control. We hav 
no doubt that the ingenious mechanics who con 
structed these vehicles had sufficient reasons, or such 
reasons as they deemed satisfactory, for keeping 
down the size of the wheels; but to us the circum 
stance does appear so unaccountable that we han 
adverted to it, with the view to elicit the informatica 
of which we, in common with many others, stand 
need. A letter which we have perused in the Mec 
nics’ Magazine, written by J. Murdoch, contains 
information upon this material point, from whid 
as it coincides with our preconceived opinions, 
shall here subjoin a few extracts:— 

“The advantages derivable from the use of 
of large diameter, seem to have been strangely 
lected in all carriages used upon railways, the w 
of the engines being generally less than four f 
and of the loaded carriages less than three feet 
ameter. To convey some notion of the aniount 
these advantages, I shall give the result of two ex 
timents made by Mr. Wood, the details of-whid 
are given in his Treatise on Railroads. 

‘“ A locomotive engine mounted on wheels of th 
feet diameter, drew after it nine loaded wags 
weighing 731 ewt. 36 miles in 9 hours and 3: 
nutes: the wheels were then removed and repi 
by others of 4 feet diameter; and with this si 

teration the engine drew the same load 48°81 
in 9 hours and 27 minutes, the consumption of 
being the same in both cases, viz., 2534 lbs.: hene 
as Mr. Wood observes, if the load and the consui 
tion of fuel be the same, the space passed over in 
given time will be as the diameter of the wheels, f 
three is to four, as thirty-six to forty-eight, and 
by enlarging the diameter of the wheels of the engine 
velocity is increased, and the consumption of fuel 
nished at the same time; for if we suppose thifty- 
bushels have been consumed in each experime 
the expense per mile will be one bushel in the f 
experiment, and only three-quarters of a bushel 
the second; whilst the velocity in the first expet 
ment was 3'7 miles per hour, but in the second 5' 
miles per hour.” 

The writer recommends wheels apon Mr.T. Ja 
principle, which he says “may now be had fort 
entirely of wrought iron, and which far 
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lightness and strength any wheel hitherto ¢: 
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on railways. What these limits may be (continues 
Mr. Murdoch) is hard to say, but it seems not too 
much to expect that wheels of eight or nine feet 
diameter may be employed ; for the wheels of timber 
ons and also of the French diligences are fre- 
uently six feet in diameter, although made of wood, 
and exposed to. great transverse strains from the in- 
ualities of the road.” 

Mr. Murdoch then describes different methods re- 
sorted to in order to facilitate the asvent of the car- 
riages up inclined planes. , 

“There is another point (says he) to which Iwould 
advert, viz., the means of ascending a plane, the 
acclivity of which is too great to be overcome by the 
adhesion of the wheels: in this case the carriages 
are in general hauled up by a rope wound round a 
barrel turned by a fixed steam.engine ; but the fric- 
tion of the rope along the plane, although supported 
by friction-rollers, amounts in many cases to nearly 
one-third of the whole resistance, whilst in most 
cases the ascent might be surmounted by either of 
the following methods—Ist, By means of a toothed- 
rail along the whole length of the inclined plane, 
into which a toothed-wheel attached to the locomo- 
tive engine works, as on the Middleton colliery rail- 
way at Leeds. Or, 2d, by means of a chain extend- 
ing the whole length of the plane, and made fast at 
each extremity, and a spike wheel attached to the 
locomotive working into the links in the chains; 
for this method Mr. Chapman has a patent, if it be 
not expired.” <a 





INDIAN LATHE. 








(From the Mechanics’ Magazine.) 

Mr. Rditor,— Ef observe im No. 309 of your Magazine 
aquery, proposed by a Young Turner at Lichfield, who 
Wishes to know how to put a string on a spring-lathe so 
that the work shall turn continually one way. Now, Mr. 
Editor, I am not a turner, nor do I understand the prin- 
ciples of his profession, and E am therefore at a loss for 
sijitablé terms to express my sentiments in an intelligible 
manners yet if the following information should satisfy 
his curiosity, I shall feel equally gratified with himself in 
being the means of relieving his anxiety. Here I would 
observe, that I think the friction caused by the string pas- 
ting round the work will be so great as to render this me- 
thad of but little use to him in actual business. 

The foregoing figure is (from memory) a model seen 
tone years azo in the Oriental Museum at the East India 
House; and [ helieve the machine is used in the Kast 
Indies for twisting thread and small ropes, and may pro- 
bably be used by the natives with a string attached to it 
for the purpose of a turning-lathe. K 

The principle consists in passing the string round the 
Work and over a beam or pulley, and then round the work 
again in a contrary direction to the first times then by 
taking hold of one strivg in each hand, instead of attach- 
ing it to the lathe-spring, and moving them up and down, 
the work orspindle turns continually one way.—Yours, &c. 

_ Newport, Isle of Wight. DAN. GIDSTON. 
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BONAPARTE AND LANNES. 
eB 
Bonaparte had ceased to address Lannes in the second 
person singular, but that General continued to use the 
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“same familiar mode of discourse as formerly, in speaking 


taNapoleon. It is hardly possible to conceive how much 
this perseverance in familiarity, in one of his most valiant 
brothers in arms, excited the bile of Napoleon. He had 
already given a striking proof how much he stood in awe 
of the candour of his ancient comrade. Well knowing 


the unceremonious frankness of Lannes, and that his high 
spirit of daring would actuate him as much in the city as 
in the field of battle, Bonaparte, on the great occasion o! 
the Isth Brumaire, fearing his reproaches, had given him 
the command of Paris, in order to be assured of his absence 
from St. Cloud. Since that time, and notwithstanding 
the continually-growing greatness of the First Consul, and 
which, as it increased, became every day more exacting of 
deference, Launes had so thoroughly preserved his free- 
dom of speech that he had become the only one who dared 








to treat Bonaparte as a fellow-soldier, and tell him the 
truth without ceremony. ‘This was enough to make Na- 
poleon determine to rid himself of the presence of Lannes. 
But under what pretext was the absence of the conqueror 
of Montebello to be procured? It was necessary to create 
an excuse, and in the truly diabolical machination resorted 
to for this purpose, B »navarte brought into play that wily 
disposition with which he was so superabundantly provided. 
Lannes was by nature thoughtless of the morrow; lavish 
of his money as of his blood, he distributed it prodigally 
to his officers and soldiers, who loved him as if they were 
his children. ‘Thus his fortune consisted of debts due to 
him. When he had need of money (and this was not 
seldom) he used to come in all simplicity to the Tuileries, 
and ask it of the First Consul, who, I must confess, never 
refused him. Although well acquainted with the situa- 
tion of the General, Bonaparte said to him one day, ** My 
friend, you should attend to appearances, and be suitably 
housed, to have your establishment on a footing worthy of 
your rank: there is the hotel de Noailles, why don’t you 
take it, and furnish it with proper magnificence?” Lan- 
nes, whose own candour was such that he never suspected 
in others any other than the apparent meaning of their 
words, tollowed the advice of the First Consul. ‘The hotel 
de Noailles was taken, and superbly fitted up. Odiot fur- 
nished a service of plate, valued at two hundred thousand 
francs. General Lannes, after having thus conformed to 
the wishes of Bonaparte, cime to Sia and requested 
400,000 francs, the amount of the expense incurred in a 
manner by his order. ** But (said the First Consul) I 
have no money.” ‘* You have no money! What the 
devil am I to do then?” ‘* But is there none in the 
guards’ chest? Take what you require; we will arrange 
that.” Mistrusting nothing, Lannes went to find the 
guards’ treasurer, who made some objections at first to the 
advance required, but who soon yielded, on learning that 
the Tensed was made with the consent of the First Con- 
sul. Twenty-four hours had not passed after Lannes had 
received the tour hundred thousand francs, when the trea- 
surer received from the chief administrator of the chest of 
the guards, an order to balance his account of the funds in 
hand. The voucher for the four hundred thousand francs 
advanced to Lannes was not allowed. In vain the trea- 
surer alleged the authority of the First Consul for the 
transaction : Napoleon’s memory had suddenly failed him ; 
he had entirely forgotten all that had passed. In a word, 
it was incumbent on Lannes to restore the four hundred 
thousand francs to the guards’ chest; and, as I have 
already said, Lannes had no property on earth but the 
debts that were due tohim. He repaired to General Le- 
febvre, who loved him as his pupil, and to whom he re- 
lated all that had passed. **Simpleton, (said Lefebvre,) 
why did not you come to me ?—why did you go and get 
in debt with that ———-? Hold, here are the four hun. 
dred thousand francs tur you; take them.to him, and let 
him go toh—!" Lannes hastened to the First Consul. 
** What! (he apostrophized him.) isit possible you can be 
guilty of such a baseness as this? ‘To treat me in such a 
manner; to lay such a foul snare for me, after all that I 
have done for you ; after all the blood that I have lavishly 
shed to promote your ambition ? »Is this the recompense 
you have in store forme? You forget, then, the 13 Ven- 
demaire, to the success of which I contributed more than 
you. You forget the Milessimo, I was colonel before 
you! It was to serve you that I again became a soldier: 
I should have been left a simple grenadier! For whom 
did I fight at Bassano? You were witness to what I did 
at Lodi, at Governolo, where [ was wounded; and yet 
vou put such a trick as this upon me! But for me Paris 
would have revolted on the 18th'Brumaire. But for me 











you would have lost the battle of Marengo. ILalone! yes, 
[ alone passed the Po at Moniebello, with my whole divi- 
sion! You gave the credit of this to Perthier, who was 
not there, and made my sufferings the purchase-money 
for that humiliation. This cannat, this shall not be. I 
must ————"’_ Bonaparte, paie with anger, listened with. 
out stirring ; and Lannes wason the point of challenging 
him to a duel, when Junot, who heard the uproar, hastily 
entered. The unexpected presence of this general re- 
assured a little the First Consul, and, at the same time, 
calmed somewhat the fury of Lannes. * Well (said Bo- 
naparte)) go ambassador to Lisbon, you will there save 





noney ; and when you return you will have no need of 
tiny one to pay your debts.” Thus was Bonaparte’s ob- 
ject gained. Lannes set out for Lisbon; he no longer 
snnoyed the First Consul with his familiarities; and oo 
his return never again addressed him with thee and thou. 
—De Bourricnne’s Memoirs. 





RICHARD II. 
(From the Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 

_ There is a story told by Bower, or Buwmaker, the con- 
tinuator of Fordun’s Chronicle, which has hitherto been 
treated as fabulous by the more modern historians. This 
story bears, that Richard II. generally supposed to have 
been murdered at Pontetract Castle, either by the ** fierce 
hand of Piers of Exton,” or by the slower and more cruel 
death of famine, did in reality make his escape by subtlety 
from his place of confinement; that he fled in diguise to 
the Scottish isles, and was recognised in the dominions of 
the Lord of the Isles by a certain fuol, or jester, who had 
been familiar im the court of England, as being no other 
than the dethroned king of that kingdom. Bower proceeds 
to state, that the person of Richard ITI, thus discovered, 
was delivered up by the Lord of the Isles to the Lord Mont- 
gomery, and by him presented to Robert III, by whom 
he was honourably and beseemingly maintained during all 
the years of that prince’s life. After the death of Robert 
LIT, this Richard 1s said to have been supported in mag- 
nificence, and even in royal state, by the Duke of Albany, 
to have at length died in the Custle of Stirling, and to have 
been interred in the church of the friars there, at the north 
angle of the altar. This singular legend is also attested 
by another contemporary historian, Winton, the Prior of 
Lochleven. He tells the story witli some slight differences, 
particularly that the fugitive and deposed monarch was re- 
cognised by an [rish lady, the wife ef a brother of the Lord 
of the Isles, that had seen him in Ireland—that being 
charzed with being King Richard, he denied it; that he 
was placed in custody of the Lord of Cumbernauld ; and, 
finally, that he was long under the care of the regent Duke 
of Albany. ** But whether he was king or not, few,” said 
the chronicler of Lochleven, ** knew with certainty. The 
mysterious personage exhibited little devotion, would sel. 
dom incline to hear mass, and bore himself like one half 
wild or distracted.” Serle also, yeoman of the robes to 
Richard, was executed, because, coming from Scotland to 
England, he reported that Richard was alive in the latter 
country. This legend, of so much importance to the his- 
tory of both North and South Britain, has been hitherto 
treated as fabulous. But the researches and industry of 
the latest historian of Scotland have curiously illustrated 
this point, and shown, from evidence collected in the ori- 
ginal records, that this captive, called Richard I1, actually 
lived many years in Scotland, and was supported at the 
pubiic expense of that country. 


THE DRUNKARD'S TREE 
THE 
Sin of 
DRUNKENNESS 
Expels Reason, drowns Memory, 
Distempers the Body, defuces Beauty, 
Diminishes Strength, corrupts the Blood, 
Inflames the Liver, weakens the Brain, turns 
Men into walking Hospitals, causes Internal, 
External, andincurable Wounds; is a Witch to the Senses, 
A Devil to the Soul, a Thief to the Purse, the 
Beggar’s companion, a Wife's woe, and Children’s 
Sorrow; makes Man become a Beast and 
A Self-murderer, who drinks to others’ 
Good Health, and robs himself 
of his own! Nor is this 
all; it to the 





DISPLEASURE RERE! 
And Hereafter to 
TERNAL DamMNaTION! 


[3] 
Such are 
Some of 
B. evils 

nging 
From the 


Root ot 
DRUNKENNESS. 
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‘judge in such matters, and asserts, point blank, that /e 
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Correspondence. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$in,—The number 142857 1-7th may thus be squared. 
Repeat the integral part, affix the fraction, and divide the 
whole by 7. 





7)142857142857 1-7th 


20408163265 15-49ths 
The reason of this operation I shall reserve, that some 
other of your contributors may give ita trial. © PLUG. 


— 





P. S. The subject on chronology which you have intro- 
duced, aided by Mr. Coglan's excellent system of mne- 
monics, cannot fail to afford much rational amusement, 
whilst it will, at the same time, store the mind with facts 
and dates in a very superior manner to any other method 
with which [ am acquainted. 

Jan, ¥, 1830. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
—_- 
£0 THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—If I have been puzzled by the first epistle of 
Noviciat, I am still more so by his second ; but one thing 
appears to me now very clear, namely, that he does not 
write for the sake of information. Dr. Albert’s Tableau 
had been advertised, and recommended by you, before N. 
made his inquiries; and since he appears to be a constant 
reader of your papers, he could scarcely miss seeing your 
statements. Granting, however, that they had escaped 
him, it is scarcely conceivable why he did not get the 
table, when you once more pointed it out to him: the 
fear of injuring his circumstances by the purchase-money 
was rather preposterous, particularly so, as he did not 
even take the trouble to look at the price. 

He now complains that his inquiry has been merged 
into extraneous considerations, but he is wrong: it was 
but natural that, in a protracted discussion, other subjects 
should be introduced; but he had not been neglected ; 
and if he required further explanations, why did he not 
say so forthwith? He had no right to expect that other 
correspondents would confine themselves, during six weeks, 
to a mere A BC question about French nouns; especially 
as those who wanted an auxiliary in that line had been 
told, over and over again, that they might get it at the 
Mercury-oftice. 

He says be wished it by no means to be inferred that he 
was wearied or disgusted with his grammar: why then 
did he labour so hard to render it ridiculous, and descend 
even to the most minute particulars for that purpose ? 
1id he not also expressly state that he had abandoned the 
task set to him by Mr. Cobbett, and that he could not 
angur any good to be derived from it? I said nothing 
worse of his grammar than what he had said himself; and 
I did not even advise him to lay it aside: on the contrary, 
1 told him to go on, and prosper, by refraining from 
the irksome and unprofitable labour of learning mere 
words; but without neglecting occasional references to his 
grammar. ; 

In the meantime, {1 cannot help remarking that he 
quite forgets his part, when he all at once sets up for a 





never met with any book, the arrangement of which was 
more simple, and 80 on: this is not only in direct contra- 
diction to what he had said before, but it is also quite out 
of character. He represented himself as a person labour- 
ing under actual penury, and as not having in the whole 
circle of his acquaintance a friend well acquainted with 
the French language. How can aman so situated be- 


eomne qualified to decide on the comparative merit of lite- 
rary subjects, in the very beginning of his career? ‘To 
what libraries or societies can be have had access? and 
how can he bave formed his taste ? 


know the gender of the French nouns, he had furthermore 
expected that he would be supplied with instructions to 
read, write, and speak the language. If that wish could 
actually have been fulfilled by you, the Kaleidoscope 
would, unquestionably, have had quite as injurious an 
influence upon teachers, as power-looms have upon 
weavers; it would have ruined their business: but I 
speak in this case more for others than for myself, because 
it so happens that I do not care much for teaching just 
now, on account-of my being better engaged. 

I hope Mr. S. will not think himself slighted by my 
having first replied to his predecessor on the page; and | 
now beg leave to represent to him that if it is sometimes 
difficult to get books accredited in academies and colleges, 
it is by no means surprising that they should keep their 
places when they are once introduced. A system to which 
people are accustomed is carried on much more smoothly 
than onewhich obliges them to fresh study and application; 
and it often requires extraordinary circumstances to expel a 
standard work which had once been acknowledged as such, 
although it might be replaced by something better. France 
and England are by no means ona level in point of literary 
independence; for although people in this country are 
sometimes pleased to call themselves an enslaved and de- 
graded nation, they would not allow themselves to be con- 
fined to a single Government paper in a language which 
they might choose to read: but this was the casein France 
during several years; and when the drgus was given up 
there was actually no English publication to be got, ex- 
cept with the greatest expense, difficulty, and danger, be- 
cause reading English was almost considered treasonable 
in those who were not authorized to do so by the adminis- 
tration, for some particular purposes. Add to this, that 
also among the men of letters there were, and there still 
are, a good many of great influence, who would rather 
applaud what tells against Messieurs de la Tamise than 
what speaks in their favour, and who, consequently, would 
select a man like Cobbett out of a thousand. This ought 
to be well considered, and also that the public institutions 
in France are upon a much more uniform plan than here. 
I do not think that the universities and colleges or schools 
in England would allow any ministry to select their books 
for them; but in France such things have happened often 
enough, either directly or indirectly: and with regard to 
Mr. Cobbett’s success, I have not the slightest doubt about 
the chief cause of it, though it is very likely that his book 
may now answer quite as well, or even better than another, 
because he is certainly not deficient in shrewdness, and he 
will probably contrive to maintain the station which it has 
been his good fortune to attain. 

I cannot agree with Mr. S. about the bars; because, as 
they would certainly shut out the light if too closely set, so 
they also admit it when that is not the case; but they 
cannot give, yield, or afford it. 

With regard to slips in letters, they ought certainly to 
be avoided, for the sake of the writer, as well as from 
respect for the public: but there is still no comparison 
between mere correspondence of a transitory nature, and 
a Grammar which is to teach the ignorant, and for which 
the author gets paid.—Yours, &c. = A LINGUIST. - 

Liverpool, January 12, 1830. Sieitanmemeamendainstanannatinactintelin 

—_—_—E 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
— 

TO THE RDITOR. 

Sia,—S. has insinuated that he has discovered a gram- 
matical slip in my last letter, in the words, ** A person 
who sels up asa critic. should have possessed more know- 
ledge.” In this instance I admit that his criticism is fair, 
and that the propriety of the expression which I used, 
may justly be questioned ; though I think I can defend it. 

A present is commonly followed by afuture, by a pre- 
sent, or by a preterimperfect ; and a preter imperfect or a 
preterperfect by a preter-pluperfect; as ** A person who 
sets up, should possess ;"" or ** A person who has set up, 
should have possessed.” ; 

The two forms of expressian all grammarians call cor- 
rect. But the correctness of these, and of other forms, 
depends more on the adverbial phrases expressed or un- 
derstood, than on the verbs themselves. . [n the former of 
the examples, which are accounted correct, there is an 
ellipsis of ** at the time of his setting up,”’Ypr of the word 
‘snow, or * still.” In the latter example, the words 
** before,” or ** at the time of his setting up,” are under- 
stood. The ellipsis may be any thing that is readily sug- 
gested by the context. Let the ellipsis in my last letter 





He seems also to have forgotton that, besides wishing to 


be supplied thus: **A person who sets up as a critic, 
should, Before the time of his setting wp, have possessed 





more knowledge ;” and the possibility of cavilling at it ig 
precluded. 

As to Cobbett’s French Grammar, I did not meant 
‘* speak more slightingly® of it than of many other 
grammars. I disapprove of them all fora beginner; y 
they tell him so much that he does not want to know fq 
months, or, perhaps, years to come. 

Hope-street, Jan. 14, 1830. JAMES MACGOWAN, 
Gia Ey 

HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 
WITH A MNEMONIC COUPLET CONTAINING THB YEAR IN Waicy 
ERACM KING ASCENDED THB THRONE, 





—_—— 
(Continued from our last.) 
Henry II, PLANTAGENET, SURNAMED CuRTMay, 
TLE, AND FITZEMPRESS. 1154, 
King Henry the Second, Plantagenet call'd, 
In disputes and vexations was sadly enthrall’d : 
His consort was jealous, his sons took up arms, 
Proud Becket, too, fill’d him with serious alarms; 
And when that Archbishop had met with his doom, 
The monarch was scourged by the side of his tomb; 


} Then London was paved, that the streets might look pretty, 


And houses no longer were thatch’d in the city. 


Second Henry, if he had been brought up a sailor, 
Had been happier by far—ay, or even a TarLoR. 
1 5 @ 


RicuarD I, SURNAMED CeuR DE Lion. 1189, 
Richard the First next ascended the throne, 
Whose valour, no doubt, to the reader is known : 
With the heurt ofa lion all danger he faced, 
And the famous Crusades with his presence he grac'd: 
But fore'd by a storm upon Italy’s coast, 
This lover of fighting his liberty lost : 
Thrice five tedious months in confinement he staid, 
And then a vast sum for his ransom was paid. 





For Richard's ame Englishmen weep, 
Whose sword did by thousands the Saracens SWeeP, 
18 9 


Eo Correspondents. 


Miss Paton’s Wautr.—We have in preparation for the next 
Kalcidoseope a pleasing Waltz, composed by Lady William 
Lenox, and published ériginally in the last Harmonicon. 

Memorr or Sin THomas Lawagnce.—We have withdrawn 
the notice we had prepared. respecting this eminent artist, 
in the hopes of meeting with.a more copious and interest. 
ing memoir. 








— 





Mnemonics.—A correspondent, who signs 4 Anemonican of 


Mr. Coglan’s School, expresses his satisfaction at our mne 

ical couplet appended to the historical verses recording 
the reigns of the different monarchs of England. The 
couplets, barbarous as they necessarily must be, certainly 
answer the intended purpose. We were not, however, aware, 
when we undertook to supply these couplets, what a task we 
had volunteered. We are pledged that the last word of the 
couplet shall be the mnemonic of the date, and this restric 
tion presents a difficulty we did not anticipate. If, how- 
ever, such doggerels as have appeared appended to the four 
reigns we have mnemonized, will] be received, we think we 
can contrive to complete the series. If those of our cor- 
respondents who practice mnemonics, will take the two 
kings, Henry II and Richard, which are the subject of this 
week's portion of our series, and try to mend our doggerels, 
they will duly appreciate the difficulty of the task. If they 
produce more tolerable couplets than ours, we shall feel 
obliged for a copy, and we willadopt them. In compli- 
ance with the suggestion of our correspondent, we think 
we shall give in future four reigns instead of two. 

Mitueman’s History or 1Hz JEws.—We thank J. WV. for his 
communication, as wel] as for his former. 

CALCULATION or INTEREST.—We believe we shall introduce 
one or two more communications on this subject in the 
early bers of the Kaletdescop : 

Ascent TO Mount BLanc.—We shall, next week, Insert from 
the London Courier an interesting letter on this subject. 
Moore's SkeTcuxs oF BYRON.—We shall embellish our work, 
for the next week or two, with interesting extracts from 

Mr. Moore's recently published work. 

Mr. Frver’s MENTAL CALCULATIONS.—The letter of J. G. will 
probably appear in our next. We say probably, because we 
must make some inquiry previous to its publication. 
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